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Friendly Appreciation 





The World Bank.Commission has published its re- 
port on our economic planning. They rightly stress 


that the progress made during the First Five Year Plan 
Should not be expressed only in terms of national income 
and conditions of life; it is also reflected in intangi- 
bles — “a new buoyancy and hope,.a new confidence, 
and an awakening desire for self-improvement”. They 
single out for special appreciation the fact that the 
plan <ieliberately seeks the free co-operation of the 
people in the Community Projects and other like mea- 
Sures. With a courtesy of distinguished guests and the 
realism of experienced world-bankers, they, however, 
di not hesitate to suggest that the Second Five Year 
Plan looks “ somewhat too ambitious”. It was a good 
idea to encourage people with visions of plentiful suc- 
tess, but it was not so wise to avoid any mention of 
possible failure. The dimensions of the plan strike one 
8 immense compared with the technical and adminis- 
trative resources immediately available (and experts 
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are not slow in noting that the data on actual expen- 
diture are several years in arrears). It was wise to 
admit that the plan is flexible, but it would have been 
logical to foresee what changes should or could be 
made when need arises so that suitable adjustment 
would be easy, f.i. provision should be made for ade 
quate foodgrain buffer stocks so as to keep food prices 
suitably~stable. 


Recommendations 

The Mission had definite recommendations to sub- 
mit: (a) considerable caution in resorting to deficit 
financing ; (b) greater emphasis on raising more reve- 
nue by more realistic policies of getting the people 
to pay for services rendered by Government; (c) pru- 
dence in imposing additional taxation so as not to 
impair resources and incentives in the private sector. 


It is the opinion of the Mission that the measure 
of deficit financing foreseen in the Plan is likely to 
expand the money supply considerably above what the 
national economy will require. On the other hand, 
railway rates should be raised as well as the rates for 
power, water supplies, and even port charges; in 
general the government enterprises might with advan- 
tage be made to earn larger surpluses. Even so, the 
private sector is expected to contribute the lion’s share 
in the anticipated rise of the national income, and will 
call for delicate treatment. The transport system is, 
of course, mentioned as a critical point in the working 
of the Plan and as demanding a thorough revision. 


Again and again the Mission mentions the credit- 
able contribution of the private sector in developing 
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the national economy and dilates on the incentives 
needed to mobilize foreign investments and managerial 
skills. They should be accommodated, however keen 
the party in power may be on keeping its socialist 
pattern. 


Auto-criticism 

Appreciation of visitors is welcome. Among our- 
selves we should not hesitate to examine our achieve- 
ments more thoroughly and remain sober in our judge- 
ments. What strikes visitors is the complex of Com- 
munity Projects and National Extension Service 
Blocks, which is praised as a people’s programme. The 
latest Evaluation Report should tone down easy enthu- 
siasm. The main criticism relates to the psychological 
impact of projects and blocks on the village people. 
It is, stated that the village level worker has not become 
the “friend, philosopher and guide” to the villager, 
as he was expected to be. He has become merely an 
official distributing ploughs, seeds and fertilizers, ar- 
ranging for loans, collecting contributions, supervising 
work, inoculating beasts and men and keeping accounts. 


On the other hand, the Block Development officer 
has turned into a Revenue Department official, getting 
the money spent and the work done; even so, the 
actual expenditure per capita per year ranges from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 only as against a planned expenditure 
of Rs. 7—8—0. Moreover, “the panchayat institution 
is not doing well ; there is a most universal story of 
faction quarrel, apathy and corruption ”. 


There is also a troublesome divergence and uncert- 
ainty as to whether village cooperation should be 
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given a Chinese or a Danish orientation. The domi- 
nating tendency is to take the Chinese way ; in spite 
of the slogan, “the land to the tiller”, individual 
ownership might slowly and quietly disappear, and then 
community development would turn from a village 
democratic development into a “fully government-ad- 
ministered programme”. Under such conditions, one 
may question the wisdom of sending a delegation to 
China with a view to study “ cooperative farming orga- 
nisation in its elementary stage.” Surely our coopera- 
tive ideas are different from what they are in China”, 
where collective farming d la Russe is described. as 
“the higher stage of cooperation”. For us, no poli- 
tical democracy is real unless it be backed by economic 
democracy. 


Pleading for the White Man 

Our Premier was at his best when touring Europe. 
He was oozing suavity in the Commonwealth powwows, 
eloquent in preaching peace and panchshila in trou- 
bied capitals, and effusive when shaking hands with 
Abbé Pierre in Paris. It was only at Bonn that he had 
a lapse of vocabulary; there he denounced colonia- 
lism, but interpreted it in the XVIIIth century style 
and excluded from its meaning the satellites of Soviet 
Russia, though he knew their conditions. Would it 
not have been a magnanimous gesture if the Premier 
of what was a Dominion yesterday had pleaded for 
the liberation of white peoples ? What a telling symbol 
it would have been of a historical reversal of situa- 
tions ! 


A. L. 
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a Denigration of Stalin 


_ It is now nearly six months ago that the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party took place 
in Moscow. As the news of its proceedings have been 
allowed to filter out bit by bit, not only the democratic 
parties of the free world but especially the Communist 
parties outside the Iron Curtain have reacted to the 
astounding denigration of the great Stalin with varying 
degrees of shocked acclamation or bitter dismay. It 
is now known that at the secret session of the Congress, 
N. S. Khruschev, the First Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, delivered a crushing indictment of Stalin 
and his regime and especially denounced the cult of 
the person of the great Communist leader who had 
ruled his people with a rod of iron for the last thirty 
years. Khruschev’s speech which reached the Com- 
munist parties in Europe after its publication by the 
State Department of the U.S.A. is a revealing docu- 
ment. Though a few glimpses of what was going on 
in the U.S.S.R. had been made known to the free world 
by the fortunate few who escaped the fine meshes of 
the Iron Curtain, much of what they had to say of 
their harrowing experiences was dismissed either as 
the unsatisfactory ravings of a few enemies of the 
Soviet regime or the cheap propaganda of the paid’ 
hirelings of American capitalism. Of late however, 
the Petrov case in Australia had stirred the compla- 
cency of the general public in this country to a vague 
consciousness of the Russian terror, but the 20th Con+ 
gress has torn the veil aside with a vengeance, and it- 
would be the blindness of perversity not to scrutinise. 
and understand the writing on the wall. } 
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Lenin and Stalin 

Khruschev drew a sharp line of distinction between 
the methods of Lenin and those of Stalin where the 
leadership of the party and the treatment of party 
comrades was concerned. While Lenin, he said, had 
always consulted the party executive, and tried to win 
over those of his followers who disagreed with him, 
Stalin on the contrary took over the complete machi- 
nery of government into his own hands, did as he 
pleased, and would brook no opposition from those 
who disagreed with him. The slightest contradiction 
aroused him to fury and he physically liquidated thou- 
sands of the party’s finest and most loyal members 
in his blind seeking for absolute power. During the 
last years of his life, Lenin grew suspicious of Stalin 
and warned the party against his craftiness, ruthless- 
ness and scheming for power. But once in the saddle, 
Stalin had built up around himself an almost reli- 
gious cult which Khruschev termed the ‘cult of the 
individual’ which had caused immeasurable harm to 
party principles, party democracy, and revolutionary 
legality. 


Stalin’s Behaviour 

Khruschev then revealed the findings of the Spe- 
cial Commission set up to investigate the causes of 
the mass repression carried out against members of 
the Central Committee and delegates to the 17th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, a large majority of 
whom had been liquidated during the Stalin regime. 
Documents in the N.K.V.D. archives and from other 
governmental sources clearly outlined how many of 
their cases had been fabricated by a skilful use of 
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false accusations, barbaric torture, self-confession, and 
finally disposed of by flagrant abuses of Soviet lega- 
lity. Out of the 189 members and candidates of the 
party’s Central Committee who were elected at the 
17th Congress, 98 of them had been arrested and shot. 
The same fate befell, reported Khruschev, not only the 
members of the Central Committee but also the majo- 
rity of the delegates to the 17th Congress. Of 1966 
delegates with either voting or advisory rights, 1108 
persons had been arrested on charges of anti-revolu- 
tionary crimes. The figures, said Khruschev, only show 
how absurd and flagrantly unjust had been Stalin’s 
method of exterminating the sources of possible oppo- 
sition. Khruschev also referred to the party purge 
after the assassination of Kirov. He practically sug- 
gested that it was with Stalin’s connivance that Kirov 
had been murdered, and Stalin had used the oppor- 
tunity to murder thousands of other party men in the 
most illegal way. Inhuman methods of torture had 
been used to make the accused confess the crimes 
they had never committed and the judges had been 
ordered to force them to confess and have them exe- 
cuted immediately after they were sentenced. 


Stalin and the War 

Khruschev then discussed Stalin’s role during the 
Second World War. He maintained that had it not 
been for the Russian generals and the Russian army, 
the Germans would have overrun Russia. Stalin never 
used a map but a globe and gave orders to the army 
commanders that resulted in frightful carnage and 
slaughter of his own troops. In spite of this, when the 
victory was won, it was Stalin that boasted of having 
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saved the country and brazenly had the people ap- 
plaud him as the great victor. And yet at the begin- 
ning of the war, when time and .again he had been 
warned both by the British and the German informers 
of the concentration of German troops on his borders, 
Stalin had paid no heed to their warnings, but had 
gone his proud, blind way and had nearly betrayed 
the country into the hands of the Germans. 


The Minorities 

Khruschev then went on to denounce the way 
Stalin had endeavoured to have masses of people de- 
ported from their homelands in certain parts of the 
U.S.S.R. The Ukranians, he said, had escaped because 
there was no place to which to deport them. Similarly 
Stalin’s policy of suppressing the minority movements 
in Georgia and of estranging Yugoslavia came in for 
severe criticism as being diametrically opposed to 
Lenin’s policy of preserving the diverse nationalities 
in the Soviet Union. In regard to Tito, Stalin had 
hopelessly failed, because, according to Khruschev, Tito 
had the backing of the people of Yugoslavia and could 
afford to snap his fingers at Stalin’s threats. 


Suspicion 

In his old age, Stalin grew so suspicious that he 
would not even trust his closest subordinates. During 
his last illness, his doctors were forced under torture to 
confess that they had tried to poison him. Fortunately 
they had escaped with their lives because of his timely 
death. The only man Stalin seemed to have trusted 
at this time was Beria, who had been the one to trump 
up charges and confessions to suit Stalin’s whims. But 
Beria had suffered for his monstrous crimes. 
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Cult of the Person 

Khruschev closed his denounciation of Stalin with 
acondemnation of ‘the cult of the person’, which had 
led to so many abuses during the past thirty years. 
He insisted that the Congress must retrace its steps, 
leave Stalin aside, and go back to the Marxist Leninist 
policies’ and lines of action. If Russia was deter- 
mined to prevent the rise of another tyrant like Stalin, 
she must take to the ‘cult of the collective’ — all 
state decisions and policies should be the resu!t of the 
collective will of the Central Committee and the Party 
Representatives. 


Reactions 


There is no doubt that even if Khruschev’s speech 
has not been correctly reported, Stalin was denounced 
at the 20th Congress in no uncertain terms. And from 
the latest reports, practically all the Communist parties 
all over the world have followed suit. But behind 
the apparently universal chorus of ‘ayes’, there have 
been anxious moments of bewilderment and hesitation 
and questionings. And some of these questions have 
gone to the root of the matter. 


Was Stalin and Stalinism just an unfortunate acci- 
dent in the historical evolution towards Communism ? 
Or was it not rather the direct outcome of the system 
itself? If it is to succeed, must Communism by its 
very nature be totalitarian ? 


On the other hand, was Khruschev speaking his 
mind freely or being compelled to speak by forces 
that are still concealed from the public eye? Are 
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these forces outside or within the Iron Curtain? 
Khruschev maintained that Stalin’s methods had dis- 
credited Communism in the eyes of the free world, 
besides being a danger to the party members. To 
regain lost prestige may have been one of the motives 
for the denigration of Stalin. But if the pressures that 
forced him to speak are from within his own party, 
then what may they be? It may be that the Soviet 
leaders are determined to prevent the advent of a 
new dictator. But is there such a struggle going on 
behind the united front that the Soviet leaders present 
to the world ? 


And what of the question that Togliatti put to 
Khruschev and his companions who have managed to 
outlive the tyranny of Stalin? What were they doing 
when Stalin was perpetrating his crimes? Weren't 
they also partly responsible for his rise and continu- 
ance in power with their slave-like subservience to 
his commands ? Why didn’t they act then? 


The Answers 


Obviously in the atmosphere of secrecy and half 
light in which the Soviet High Command and the 
Communist parties as a rule frame their policies, it is 
difficult to fathom the real intent and purpose of their 
actions. But one of the surest methods of guidance 
in this difficult terrain is to consult the writings of 
Marx and Lenin who have laid down in advance both 
the final end of the Communist Revolution and the 
means to reach it. In an article in ‘ Life’ of July 11th, 
1956, Whittaker Chambers, a former Communist, says 
that he is convinced that the happenings at the 20th 
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Congress and events before and after it mark a new 
trend in Soviet policy. He writes: 

“A violent zigzag in the party line is a sign 
that Communism, in its perpetual assessment of 
the balance of forces, the power pattern in the 
world, has concluded that the pattern had chan- 
ged to indicate that a rather definite stage of his- 
tory is ending and a new one is beginning. A 
new power pattern calls for new tactics in order 
for Communism to work successfully in it.” 


The new balance of power had been brought about, 
he thinks, by the development of the Atom bomb in 
the Soviet Union, and the establishment of Communist 
rule in China. The harsh non-cooperation of Stalin 
with the free world is no longer necesssary. What is 
more necessary is a period of thaw, an attitude of 
friendliness especially towards those nations like India 
who are neutral and the nations of Europe who dread 
the mere thought of a third world war. The result of 
this policy will be that the Communist camp will grow 
to much larger proportions so that after some time 
the Communists can truly say that they represent 
world opinion. 


The new policy, thinks Whittaker Chambers, will 
be one of peaceful co-existence, peaceful trade com- 
petition with the West, a revival of the ‘ popular front’ 
technique to get into power in the free world, and 
finally a collective Communist leadership at home in 
contrast to Stalin’s one-man rule. And the Commu- 
nists intend to bolster up the success of their scheme 
by playing on the fear and the dread of a Third World 
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War. Chambers summarises Khruschev’s tactics in 
these brief words : “ See the bomb is not going off. We 
are now extracting the detonator — a ticklish business. 
Surely all men of goodwill want to lend a hand.” 


One-sided 

The American viewpoint of which Chambers is 
a typical representative of the changing Soviet scene 
is not fully accepted by everyone. This is bound to 
be so; but nobody would deny that Chambers is al- 
together wrong. Events seem to prove his reading of 
the situation. The Communists still cling to the 
Marxist-Leninist dialectical materialist theory, and 
they justify their policies on Lenin’s teachings, as they 
interpret them. For them, Stalinism was a necessary 
evil which might not have been denounced had Stalin 
not set himself up as a dictator and murdered so many 
party followers. But Khruschev is not a bit sorry 
for the millions of peasants who died of famine when 
Stalin ordered the formation of the kolkhozes. Nor 
has the policy of the Soviet changed in regard to the 
concentration camps, forced labour, and the Soviet 
colonial rule of terror over the territories behind the 
Iron Curtain. On all these counts there have been 
no changes. Many of the Communist parties outside 
the U.S.S.R. have been careful to point out that it is 
only the negative aspects of Stalinism that have been 
denounced. Then where is the change ? 


Trends 

All the same the European reaction has been a 
more hopeful one in as much as it is admitted that 
the mere fact of the denunciation of Stalin reveals the 
existence of a sinister struggle for power among the 
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present leaders of the Soviet. Until one of them grows 
to the height of Stalin’s prestige and authority, the 
struggle will continue. Of course there is also the 
prevailing determination never to permit another 
tyrant to rule Russia. One Stalin was quite enough. 
But collective leadership is no easy task, and the 
stresses and strains of differing opinions, parties and 
leaders cannot but loosen the foundations of the mono- 
lithic structure set up by Lenin and Stalin. 


It is further felt that with education and industrial 
advance, the Russian people will not allow themselves 
to be coerced as formerly. The army too has to be 
reckoned with; Zukhoy has been reinstated after 
Stalin’s death. It is not easily that another purge of 
5000 officers can take place at the whim of a politician- 
dictator. There seems to be some manifestation of 
criticism of the party policy at the meetings of party 
representatives. Is this make-believe or real? It is 
difficult to say. One cannot judge by an instance or 
two whether the Soviet regime is being liberalised. 
That is one reason why publicists in this country should 
beware of speaking too glibly of real changes taking 
place in the Russian system. 


The Indian Communist Party has fallen into line 
but not without some struggle over old prejudices. 
To denounce Stalin whom they had praised to the 
skies for many years as a suspicious paranoic, greedy 
of power, an enemy of the party, a sadistic bungler 
of socialist policies, was no easy task in the face of a 
critical public. But the agonising duty had to be 
performed and party loyalty was once again establish- 
ed by such self-confessions of party mistakes in search 
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of the millenium. However the group that had always 
advocated friendliness and the popular front have now 
come on top, while the radicals have been put aside 
to strike their breasts in shame. 


All the same the fact remains that the great Stalin 
has been degraded and debunked. His thirty years 
of tyranny and blooshed which had been blandly denied 
and sedulously veiled by fierce and continued propa- 
ganda have been authoritatively revealed by the high- 
est leaders of the Communist Party. In this indict- 
ment of their cruel leader however, they only indict 
themselves, because without their help and loyalty 
would he ever have succeeded? And therefore the 
question still remains ; if the Communist system can 
produce such a monster, what kind of a system must 
it be? Is it worth preserving? And If Stalin was 
merely an accidental production of that system, how 
can the accident be avoided in future? It is doubtless 
a search for the answer to this dilemma that must be 
troubling the Communist conscience. Time alone will 
show whether the Communists will choose to read 
the writing on the wall and sift their basic philosophy 
for its mixture of truth. and falsehood, or whether 
they will remain blind to the lessons of history and 
persist in trying to force the human spirit into the 
strait-jacket of a materialist system which will inevit- 
ably be torn asunder for the essence of the spirit is 
freedom and creativeness. 

A. Fonseca 
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\:, Implications of i « 7” 


Bargaining 

On Definitions 

It is common knowledge that the modern Trade 
Union has outgrown the stage when it was merely 
a machine fighting for better and increased wages. 
In fact, with the growth of industrialism and the rea- 
lisation that industrial progress is possible only on the 
basis of joint responsibility of all those engaged in 
industry, there is an increasing awareness on the part 
of Management and Labour of the necessity of mutual 
trust and understanding. It is this conviction, more 
or less clean in many minds of our employers and 
workers, which underlies the whole system of Col- 
lective Bargaining. 


Unfortunately, to translate the conviction into | 
practice is not so simple. Age old customs, traditions, 
antipathies, prejudices, social forces and attitudes tend 
to confuse the issue and make Collective Bargaining 
one of the most important problems of modern indus- 
try. Hence, before we examine the implications of 
this modus vivendi of industrial society, it would be 
helpful to understand its nature as given us from defi- 
nitions of Collective Bargaining. 


While, on the one hand, there is no generally ac- 
cepted standard definition of Collective Bargaining, on 
the other hand, the current usage of the term tends 
to make its meaning sufficiently clear. “The phrase 
“collective bargaining’” writes J. T. Dunlop in his 
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Collective Bargaining: Principles and Cases, p. 64 
“is sometimes restricted to the legislative act of the 
creation of the charter of relations between parties. 
At other times, the term is used to include the dis- 
cussions between management and union represent. 
atives under agreement.” After examining the char- 
acter of these discussions he concludes: “ As a conse- 
quence, general usage loosely applies the term col- 
lective bargaining to all discussions between repre- 
sentatives of unions and management.” 


Bloom and Northrup in their “ Economics of Labour 
and Industrial Relations, p. 207, says that “ collective 
bargaining is a form of management in which workers 
through unions do actually participate in management.” 
The authors contend that this is true “ despite the fact 
that most unions disclaim any desire to participate in 
management as vehemently as management denies the 
right of labour to participate in management”. The 
point is still debated in industrial circles today. Any 
yet, looked at from the viewpoint of the pressure which 
unions can and often do exert upon the policy of 
management, in some cases, it is no exaggeration to 
say, as Bloom and Northrup affirm, that Labour, at 
least indirectly, does participate in management. More- 
over, current usage, if not definitions, would seem to 
indicate that Collective Bargaining is something more 
than a mere “Pact” or “Treaty” signed by two 
parties. 


Who Bargains with whom ? 
Collective Bargaining units representing both 
Management and Labour have grown up independently 
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of any strict principle which determines the bargain- 
ing unit. A local union of a single creft, such as 
weavers, may deal with a local firm in a single plant 
for a collective bargain, or agreement which covers 
all its members. Another, and a more complicated 
system of bargaining may arise when several unions 
of say, non-operating railway workers (representing 
such workers as running shedmen, permanent-way men, 
¢lerks, railway hotel workers and even porters) nego- 
tiate with railway companies. 


From the viewpoint of labour, the bargaining unit 
may be a single local union, or a group of unions in 
a city, or in a region acting jointly, or the national 
union, if such a one exists in the country. On the 
other hand, the bargaining may be carried on with 
the management of single firm or company, or with 
an association or federation of employers, on a local 
or regional basis. Of the latter type we have the two 
eollective agreements between the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association and the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, signed at Ahmedabad in June 1955. 


In some cases, when State agencies help to settle 
industrial disputes they tend also to determine the 
appropriate bargaining units. Moreover, in under- 
developed countries in which Unionism is not very 
strong, it may happen that the bargaining unit is deter- 
mined by the Management itself. Thus, in an industry 
or plant, certain unions are recognized by Management 
which then refuses to negotiate with any other Union 
which may happen to be functioning in the same 
industry or plant. 
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How agreements are negotiated ? 


The Collective Bargaining Agreement covers not 
only one condition (e.g. working hours) in industry, 
nor only one sphere of Management-Labour relations. 
In fact, the agreement is not unlike a law or regula- 
tion which governs the day-to-day relationship between 
the employer and the members of the union in his 
company or plant. That is to say, Collective Bargain- 
ing agreements do not stop short, once the instrument 
of agreement has been negotiated, and the written 
document duly accepted by both parties. The nego- 
tiation and the acceptance of the Collective Bargaining 
agreements are only, so to speak, one event in the 
continuous process of human relations at plant level 
covered by the agreement. 


Obviously, when these agreements are negotiated 
in an atmosphere of good will and on a give-and-take 
basis, the chances of success of Collective Bargaining 
are much more secure. This implies, therefore, a 
spirit of mutual trust and confidence between employ- 
ers and labour, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
such an atmosphere is often lacking in many of our 
industrial concerns, both large and small. In April 
this year, the Chairman of a large industrial concern, 
speaking in Bombay, candidly said: “There is no 
blinking the fact that Management relations with the 
Union are not entirely friendly”. Then he gallantly 
added, “ This is a matter of greatest possible regret 
to me, and we, your Management here and your Board 
in Calcutta, are extremely anxious that whatever is 
in the way of reconciliation should be removed ”. Thus, 
on the one hand, there are those employers who look 
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upon Unions as “ disruptive elements in the life of 
industry ”, and on the other hand, the widespread 
attachment of many a labour leader to the practise 
of class-war, makes nonsense of an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and good will. And yet, it would be wrong 
to deny, that even in underdeveloped countries, there 
is a growing conviction that the lessening of tension 
between Management and Labour cannot but work for 
the good of all. 


The coverage of collective agreements 


Because Collective Bargaining agreements govern 
the day-to-day relations between Management and 
Labour, the very wide scope of all such agreements 
is self evident. From a study of more than a thousand 
Collective Bargaining agreements in force in the U.S.A., 
Prof. Lloyd G. Reynolds, in his Labor Economics and 
Labor Relations, pp. 198-200, classifies them under five 
main heads, as follows :— 


(i) The structure of the agreement. Under this 
heading he includes the scope and aim of the agree- 
ment ; the period of the agreement ; methods of carry- 
ing out the agreement and renewing it ; the prevention 
of strikes and lock-outs during the period of the agree- 
Ment; the enforcement of the no-strike clause and 
the handling of grievances which spring from the con- 
tract. 

(ii) The status and rights of the Union and 
Management. This includes clauses regarding the re- 
cognition of the Union ; voluntary or compulsory union 
membership ; Union participation in hiring, check-off 
of union dues; Union activity on company property 
or company time, and “management prerogatives ”.. 
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i.e. clauses declaring that certain kinds of decisions fal] 
within the sole right of the Management. 


(iii) The amount and method of remuneration, 
These clauses deal with the basic wage plan and the 
general change in this plan ; the method of wage pay- 
ment and the extent to which the Union may share 
in the administration of the wage-system ; the settling 
of wage rates on new or changed jobs ; wage increase 
for individual workers on a seniority or merit basis, 
and indirect or supplementary wage payments, such 
as, pension funds, health-welfare funds, holidays with 
pay, night shift premiums, wages for “ call-in” time 
and travel time and dismissal compensation. 


(iv) The control of employment opportunities. 
Under this heading is included all provisions with 
regard to the filling of vacancies and the worker's 
tenure of the job. In a more particular manner, it 
deals with the hiring and discharge of workers, ap- 
prenticeship, promotion and transfer, lay-off and re 
employment and the method of preparing and keeping 
seniority lists. 


(v) Speed of work, working methods and work- 
ing conditions. This deals with the fixing of proper 
speeds, i.e. the proper speed of assembly lines, the size 
of the machine employment, time standards under 
incentive systems and like matters ; regulations with 
respect to methods of work which may be used, the 
amount of work to be done within a certain time, the 
number of workers to be hired on the job, and working 
conditions of every type, including health, safety, sani- 
tation, heating, lighting and ventilation. Under this 
section also comes all rules concerning the length of 
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the working day and week, though these may be re- 
garded as forming a separate category, 




























Obviously, not all Collective Bargaining agree- 
ments enter into all the details and items mentioned 
above. In fact, only the larger and more complex 
bargaining units include most of these items in their 
agreements. Thus, while the agreement between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the Textile 
Labour Association provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and bonus, that between the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur and the Tata Workers’ Union 
is much more comprehensive and includes such points 
as job evaluation, job description and so on. 


The Collective Bargaining agreements of to-day 
differ very much from those of earlier times. In fact, 
modern agreements tend to include many subjects 
which were formerly viewed as being exclusively with- 
in the control of Management. The provisions of ear- 
lier agreements hardly went much beyond simple 
statements regarding wages and hours of work. Due 
to the modern tendency of expanding the subject 
matter of such agreements, Management is coming, 
more and more, to insist on the inclusion of some 
clauses for “Management security”. Management, 
to-day, usually considers as its exclusive prerogative 
and right to deal with such questions, as types of pro- 
ducts, marketing, plant location, technological process 
and the selection of workers. 


The working of collective agreements 
It would be wrong to suppose that Management 
and Labour have no more to do once they have con- 
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cluded and signed the Collective Bargaining agreement. 
Indeed, from what has already been said, it should be 
clear that such an agreement implies the interpreta- 
tion, application and enforcement of the clauses of the 
agreement. 


Joseph Shister in his Reading in Labor Economics 
and Industrial Relations, p. 153, makes this clear by 
comparing Collective Bargaining to a wedding and its 
implied domestic relations. He writes, “Typically, 
then, collective bargaining involves first, the negotia- 
tion of a general agreement as to terms and conditions 
of employment and second, the maintenance of the 
parties’ relations for the period of the agreement. The 
first process is the dramatic one which catches the 
public eye and which is sometimes mistaken to be the 
entire function of collective bargaining. But in fact, 
it is to labor relations approximately what the wedd- 
ing is to domestic relations. It launches the parties 
on their joint enterprise with good wishes and good 
intentions. The life of the enterprise depends on con- 
tinuous, daily cooperation and adjustment.” 


It follows, therefore, that the participants in a 
Collective Bargaining process concentrate on construc- 
tive and co-operative efforts guided by reason and per- 
suasion rather than on a display of economic strength 
or bargaining power. In this way, Collective Bargain- 
ing has tended to mitigate the traditional attitude of 
Management which has long enjoyed arbitrary power 
in Management-Labour relations. It, in fact, implies 
a continuously co-operative system of government in 
industry in order to define and limit the powers of 
both Management and Labour, thus regulating their 
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relations. In this sense, therefore, the end and purpose 
of Collective Bargaining is not merely the making and 
execution of a contract, but it is rather a continuous 
process of adaptation and adjustment along the agreed- 
upon-conditions and principles which are formally set 
out in the agreement to serve as a guide to both 
Management and Labour. 


The successful working of collective agreements 

What are the essentials for the success of Collective 
Bargaining ? The successful working of the agreement 
would seem to depend, firstly, upon both parties hav- 
ing those elementary attitudes of confidence and trust 
towards each other. In other words, the success of 
agreements depends, by and large, on both parties 
relying more on reason and less on a testing of rela- 
tive strength. Indeed, Collective Bargaining, “is a 
difficult process because it operates in an area where 
there are conflicting self-interests and traditions of 
hostility. It is a process of reasoning and persuasion, 
but it requires that there be a willingness to be per- 
suaded as well. Because it is essential to the esta- 
blished system, it must become more and more effec- 
tive, and indeed, experience indicates that it is becom- 
ing so” (International Labour Review, May, 1956, 
p. 487). 


Secondly there is need for an effective organisa- 
tional machinery. This is more important in the case 
of large bargaining units for joint action with regard 
to the interpretation and application of the agreement. 
While it is true that such machinery has, for the most 
part, to do with grievance procedure, it also provides 
for some form of final arbitration of grievances which 
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cannot be settled in the earlier stages of the organi- 
sational machinery. But what is “a grievance” as 
understood in the context of Collective Bargaining ? 
The U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin, No. 908—16, 
p. 8 gives working definition of the term: “the word 
‘grievance’ means any manner of dissatisfaction on 
the part of an employee or employees or the company 
which does not involve the relationship between the 
company and the employees in general or does not 
involve a modification of this contract ”. 


Most modern collective agreements make some 
kind of provision for grievance procedure. The first 
agreement between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Textile Labour Association provides 
that disputes “ should be settled without going to court 
by mutual negotiations and in the case no settlement 
is possible by mutual negotiations, then by arbitra- 
tion”. The agreement between the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. Ltd. and the Tata Workers’ Union provides 
for the “ Formulation of a mutually agreed upon griev- 
ance procedure for the settlement of a grievance in 
the shortest possible time and at the lowest possible 
step” (Indian Labour Gazette, March, 1956, pp. 673, 
677). 


Lloyd G. Reynolds in his book already referred 
to gives two simple examples of concrete grievances 
at plant level, arising out of provision of an agreement. 
“The contract may say: ‘If ability and physical fit- 
ness are equal, seniority shall govern in making pro- 
motion to higher jobs’. A job vacancy occurs which 
is wanted by both John Smith and Tom Jones. John 
Smith has greater seniority, but the company claims 
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that he has less ability than Jones. How is ability to 
be determined ? Which of the two men shall be pro- 
moted ? Even when the wording of the agreement. 
is perfectly clear, its application to a particular case 
frequently involves a finding of fact. The agreement 
may say that smoking on duty is a valid reason for 
discharge. A foreman recommends a man for discharge 
on the grounds that he was smoking on duty. The 
man says that the foreman’s charge is incorrect. Was. 
the man smoking or wasn’t he? Shall he be dischar- 
ged or not ? 


The first step in the handling of an individual 
grievance on the job is the making of the complaint, 
either directly to the foreman, or sometimes, through 
the shop steward or a committee-man. These stewards 
are chosen by the workmen in each department or sub- 
section of a concern. Should this first step fail, then, 
the grievance is usually put in writing and taken up 
by the Union’s grievance committee and the superin- 
tendent of the plant or department. If this step again 
fails, then the grievance may be taken up by a repre- 
‘sentative of the national Union and a top ranking 
company official, according to the organisation machi- 
nery put up by the Union and the enterprise. 


No one with any experience in the labour field 
will deny that the prompt and just handling of even 
apparently trival grievances are of the utmost im- 
portant. In fact, it is common experience that even 
apparently trival cases have the greatest important 
to the individual worker and the company since many 
a small grievance is often the expression of prevailing 
grievances or attitudes. Grievances should be adjust- 
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ed and tackled as near as possible to the source ; this 
implies that the foreman is well trained and capable 
of dealing with the trouble before it spreads and 
creates greater unrest in the plant or establishment. 


Arbitration 

Joint grievance procedure attempts to adjust all 
grievances or disputes which occur between Manage- 
ment and Labour. Unfortunately, such procedures 
are not always successful. Hence, in view of the possi- 
bility of such failures, most Collective Bargaining 
agreements tend to provide for some form of arbitra- 
tion as the final step in grievance procedure. 


Thus, in the collective agreement between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the Textile 
Labour Association, provision is made for the settle- 
ment of grievances by arbitration. Panels of arbitra- 
tors from each side and a panel of umpires are esta- 
blished. The Board of Arbitration is made up of arbi- 
trators from each of the panels, The Board then selects 
an umpire from the umpire-panel or even from out- 
side, and in case, the two arbitrators on the Board 
cannot agree, then the grievance is submitted to the 
umpire. The Board then makes its award in writing 
and both parties are bound by this award. 


Arbitration of grievance under collective agree- 
ments, when successful, have greatly limited the areas 
of industrial conflict and work stoppages. Obviously, 
the success of arbitration, like that of the whole set 
up of Collective Bargaining, depends, by and large, 
on the spirit in which it is worked and accepted by 
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the parties concerned. It implies on the part of 
Management and Labour a willingness to resort more to 
reason and persuasion and less to a display of econo- 
mic or bargaining power, and it postulates a belief 
and trust in the method of arbitration rather than in 
the long drawn out litigation of our law courts. 


C. C. Clump 


EE 


CHURCH AND STATE IN INDIA* 


The Most Reverend Thomas Pothacamury, 
Archbishop of Bangalore. 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 22/21). 


At this All-India Catholic Lay Leaders’ Conference, it 
is fitting that the question of the powers and functions of the 
State and those of the Church and of the relations between 
the two should command attention. A clear understanding 
of the position of each will enable the Christian to fulfil his 
duties loyally and faithfully both to God and to Man. 


Two Spheres 

At the time of Our Lord, the Romans ruled Palestine. 
A group of Pharisees approached Him with the highly con- 
troverted question whether the Jews might lawfully pay taxes 
to Caesar. This was particularly hateful to them, implying 
as it did an obvious and public sign of their subjection to 
the Gentiles. The luminous answer of Christ defined posi- 





* An address to the delegates of the All India Lay Leaders’ 
Conference, Nagpur. 
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tively and succintly the laws governing the relations of the 
Christian with God and the State, safeguarding the rights 
of each: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s”. There was the law of 
God and the law of Man, different but not conflicting, for 
the one included and protected the other. 


Religion and politics are two distinct spheres. They are 
not opposed to each other and can peacefully co-exist to pro- 
cure the happiness of all persons. The power of the State 
has its limits; so also that of the divinely founded Church. 
The State cannot claim absolute, universal and unlimited sway 
over its subjects. As the historian, von Ranke, said: ‘The 
rise of Christianity involved the liberation of religion from 
all political elements. From this followed the growth of a 
distinct ecclesiastical class with a peculiar constitution. In 
the separation of the Church from the State consists perhaps 
the greatest, the rmost pervading and: influential peculiarity 
of all Christian times...... The mutual relations of the spiri- 
tual and secular powers, their position with regard to each 
other, form one of the most important considerations of all 
history.” 


There are certain things which belong to God and hence 
come under the jurisdiction of the spiritual power, and certain 
others which belong to the State, and which come under the 
authority of the temporal power. The Church and the State 
alike have their source in God, each being a perfect, complete 
and independent society. The double role of the Christian 
as the citizen of the earthly commonwealth and, at the same 
time, as a member of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, is not 
incompatible, one with the other. We have, however, to 
remember that, while the Church draws its power immedia- 
tely from God, the State, under God, derives it from the 
people whose right it is to designate the rulers. 


The State is the natural development of man’s social life. 
Man does not live in isolation; he naturally seeks the society 
of his fellowmen. He cannot attain the perfection of his 
bodily, mental and spiritual faculties, except in organised 
society. No society can hold together without a ruling autho- 
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rity, striving earnestly for the common good, On the other 
hand, the Church is the society of the believers in Jesus 
Christ, of those who accept Him as God incarnate, His mission 
to redeem mankind and to make known to it the fulness of 
God’s revelation. The Church is thus a supra-national insti- 
tution, embracing all races and languages and uniting them 
by the bond of common belief, common worship and sub- 
mission to a common centre of unity. Jesus Christ gave to 
His Church complete authority in the spiritual and super- 
natural order and commissioned the apostles and their suc- 
cessors to spread His message throughout the world: “All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth. You, there- 
fore, must go out, making disciples of all nations, and bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all the com- 
mandments which I have given you. And behold I am with 
you all through the days that are coming, until the consum- 
mation of the world.” (Matt. 28/19-20) ‘Three points are 
made definitely clear in this passage: (1) Christ claims 
sovereign power over heaven and earth, that is, divine autho- 
rity; (2) He commands His disciples to spread His message 
among all nations, and (3) He promises His ever abiding 
presence, guidance and protection. 


The Church 


The Church is thus a juridical entity, with its own dis- 
tinctive constitution, powers and functions, aims and purposes. 
Her relations with the political power in each Age from the 
Roman Empire and the Dark Ages, the Gregorian Reforma- 
tion, the feudal Middle Ages, the Age of Discovery, Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation, Absolutism and Enlightenment, 
Liberalism and Capitalism, and to the present times of Socia- 
lism and Totalitarianism, reveal the consistency and conti- 
nuity of her divine mission. Her attitude has all along been 
one of respectful submission whenever the state’s commands 
did not conflict with the rights of God and His Church, and 
at the same time, of resolute defence of her rights when the 
State ignored or encroached upon them. 
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During well-nigh twenty centuries, conflicts have arisen 
between the spiritual and temporal powers, owing to the 
encroachment of the civil authorities into the domain of the 
Church, especially in medieval times. The standpoint of the 
Church has generally been the same, namely, that of friendly 
co-operation with the State in all matters relating to the 
welfare of mankind, so long as it does not violate the rights 
of conscience. Since both powers have authority over the 
same subjects, and as some matters, such as marriage, edu- 
cation, often fall under the jurisdiction and determination of 
both the Church and the State, conflicts have arisen. But 
these have often been settled by mutual concessions and ar- 
rangements, such as Concordats in Catholic countries. The 
temporal and earthly interests of man have to be subordi- 
nated to the primacy of the spiritual. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all the rest will be added unto you.” 


Our loyalty to the Church, therefore, does not interfere 
with that to the State. Under different aspects and without 
conflict, the same citizen is and can be subject to the State 
and the Church. Our first duty is to God, to the spiritual 
empire of Christ, established upon the earth, but not of the 
earth. “My kingdom does not belong to this world”. It is 
spiritual in origin and nature, “a kingdom of truth and life, 
a kingdom of holiness and grace, a kingdom of justice, love 
and peace.’ When St. Thomas Moore was martyred, he 
claimed to be “ the king’s good servant, but God’s first”. The 
hymn for Epiphany contains this significant verse about Our 
Lord’s mission: “Non eripit mortalia, qui regna dat caeles- 


tia,” — “He who gives the kingdom of heaven, does not take 
away mortal kingdoms”. One of the accusations brought 
against Our Lord was: “We have discovered...... that this 


man is subverting the laws of our people, forbidding the 
payment of tribute to Caesar, and calling Himself Christ the 
King”. (Luke 23/3) 


India 

Such accusations have been hurled against Christ and 
His Church down the countries. We have similar troubles 
and difficulties at the present time, in our country. India is 
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a country of various religions, races, languages and cultures. 
A great majority are Hindus. We have large numbers of 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Zoroastrians. We 
have lived in peace and amity with all communities for cen- 
turies. Our religious beliefs and practices have not been, and 
cannot be, a source of annoyance to them. We know what 
has occurred of late. Some aggressive communal organisa- 
tions, .particularly in Northern and Central India, look upon 
Christianity as an alien and denationalising religion, oppose 
conversions and harass Christian communities on national and 
religious grounds. 


India is a secular democratic State in which every faith 
has equal protection and toleration. The Constitution gua- 
rantees liberty of conscience and freedom to profess, practise 
and propagate religion. In the interpretation of these rights, 
however, and their application to the day to day problems and 
issues, difficulties have arisen, and are bound to arise. We 
recognise with gratitude that the policy of the State has been 
on the whole one of fairness and impartiality to adherents of 
all religions. Whenever an opportunity offered, our Prime 
Minister upheld the religious rights of the Christian mino- 
rity. Unfortunately, some officials at the lower levels of 
administration and militant anti-Christian organisations, like 
the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha, have given us 
cause for misgivings. How are we to deal with the situation ? 
It is by unswerving allegiance to the faith as well as by 
sound patriotic spirit. 


Lay Activity 


The Holy Father, in his Encyclical, “The Heralds of the- 
Gospel”, June 2, 1951, summons the laity in mission countries 
to enter into the serried ranks of Catholic Action in large 
numbers, co-operate generously, diligently and perseveringly 
with the apostolic efforts of the clergy, for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom”. This reign of Christ, you all are aware, 
is one of justice, love and peace, and should influence men in 
all walks of life. You should take a more effective part in 
the public affairs of the country, enter into the stream of 
national life, establish contacts with our countrymen, where- 
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ever possible, and try to remove prejudices against our faith. 
Numerically we are an insignificant minority. Our riches are 
the teaching and example of Christ. By our Christian char- 
acter and way of life, we can bear effective witness to our 
faith. Truth and goodness will make an appeal to every 
right-thinking person. It is by close conformity to the laws 
of truth and Christian standards of conduct that we will be 
able to disarm suspicion and mistrust about Christians and 
‘Christianity. 

As this is a Lay Leaders’ Conference, may I draw the 
attention of the laity to their obligation of playing an increas- 
ingly dominant part in the apostolic mission of the Church. 
"That means you must have an adequate grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the faith and its implications. It is certainly en- 
couraging to note the growing awareness of the laity to their 
responsibilities as adherents of the divinely revealed religion. 
Recent events have borne evidence to the effectiveness of 
organised and concerted action. 


When a Catholic priest and his people were attacked at 
Vardhaman Nagar at the solemn and sacred moment of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament desecrated, 
a wave of horror and indignation swept over Catholic India. 
Meetings were held all over the country and resolutions of 
protest forwarded to the Government authorities. On Sep- 
tember 10, a life-size statue of Our Lord was smashed with 
sledge hammers and thrown away in a Catholic cemetery 
in Giridih Sub-Division of Bihar, and on November 7, a statue 
of Our Crucified Lord was again smashed in the same ceme- 
tery. We have heard also of the boycott and persecution in 
Bagu, Meerut District, of Christians, who were looked upon 
as foreigners and anti-national, boycotted socially and econo- 
mically and warned and threatened to give up Christianity, 
and compelled to leave their homes, as also of the slighting 
of representations made by poor and helpless Christians to 
civil authorities. 


The Bill introduced in the Lok Sabha by a Private Mem- 
ber to register and regulate conversions was also an occasion 
for Catholics to unite and represent matters to the Govern- 
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ment of India. We know the result. This obnoxious measure 
was rejected by an overwhelming majority in Parliament on 
December 2. The occasion was availed of by our Prime 
Minister to pay a magnificent tribute to Christian orphanages 
and women’s homes. He declared that the committee ap- 
pointed by the Planning Commission could find no fault with 
these charitable institutions. We cannot, however, expect to 
have smooth sailing in a country where vast majorities of the 
people differ from us widely in outlook and ideals. 


At a time when militant sectarian bodies are endeavour- 
ing to place obstacles against the peaceful exercise of our 
religion, not only small groups of the enlightened laity, but 
also the rank and file, should always be alert, answer attacks 
in the Press and on the platform, take part in nation-building 
activities, cultivate friendly relations with their fellowmen of 
all creeds, and show that we are second to none in the love 
of our country and in our esteem for national leaders. 


Remember that each one of you is a power for good. 
Your faith must be an inspiration to you and spur you on to 
beneficial activities for the good of your neighbour. You 
must display active interest in the elections, see that the name 
of every Catholic voter is entered on the electoral rolls, that 
he exercises his franchise, in favour of those who uphold the 
freedom of religion, sacredness of family life and who have 
the welfare of the country and of its people closely at heart. 
The times call for a wider exercise of Christian virtues by 
the laity, chiefly the spirit of sacrifice and enthusiasm for 
service and invincible courage to undertake and carry out 
without hesitation great things for God and souls, We con- 
fidently look upon this first Catholic Lay-leaders’ Conference 
of India to usher in a new and more fruitful apostolic spirit 
in all of you. 


Development 


Catholicism in India is still in the process of development. 
Its growth is slow and laborious. The faith is a leaven which 
will slowly but surely penetrate into the mass and enable 
it to yield abundant fruit, which we may not see, but which 
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will influence in an increasing degree the life and activities of 
all classes of people in our immense country. The nature of 
the Church expresses itself through the faithful and not with- 
‘out them. It is through them that the Mystical Body of 
Christ maintains and perfects itself. A wider dissemination 
f Christian thought and principles depends on the personal 
life of the individual, and the fulfilment of this vocational 
‘demand will manifest the vitality of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


The Church is the continuation of Christ’s life and work. 
We have to carry His Cross, if we have to share in His triumph. 
There must be a general awakening among the Catholics from 
“lethargy of the spirit, coldness of heart and weakness of 
will” in the words of the Holy Father. We should mobilise 
our resources, material, spiritual and intellectual, and become 
members of Catholic Associations, establish them where none 
exist at present, and affiliate them to the Catholic Union of 
India. In democratic countries it is numbers which count 
for effective influence. It is only by intelligent co-operation 
and close union that you will be able to make the voice of 
the Church heard in the highest councils of the land. There 
is no reason for undue apprehension. We have only to do 
all that lies in our power to vindicate our rights and liber- 
ties and see that the constitutional guarantees are carried out 
effectually and that communal organisations do not harass 
the shepherds and their flock. 


In the Providence of God, trial and defeat must mingle 
with glory and victory. “This is the triumph which over- 
<ometh the world”, says St. John, “our faith”. A situation 
vastly different from the past has created new tasks for us. 
Our strength is to do all that lies in our power with courage, 
determination, perseverence and enthusiasm. In the words 
of Pascal: “We have not been given the task of securing 
the triumph of the truth, but of fighting on its behalf”. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CO-RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY. By J. New- 
man, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1955. Pp. 188, Price : 
13s, 6d., plus postage. 


As Prof. Michael Fogarty says in his preface to 
this study in “social justice in labour-management 
relations,” “a high degree of co-responsibility is neces- 
sary to the development of human personality” as 
should be sought in each one’s job, but “there must 
be no question of imposing ready-made solutions ”. 
Hence the author, after having stated the principles 
of Catholic authors on the problem, successively re- 
views the co-management legislation in Germany and 
Belgium, the joint-consultation in Great Britain, the 
Industrial Councils in America; then he stresses the 
practical observations he made in the course of his 
study, and finally applies himself to drawing conclu- 
sions. 


Among the various legislative measures, the Dutch 
system is the most commendable. Yet as the main 
point is the type of relationship between employers 
and employees, legislation will not bring about the 
psychology required in the factory. Much more success- 
ful are the relations established on private initiative, 
and in this line, two Catholic pioneers are outstand- 
ing: the Harmels in France and Alan Turner in 
England. One would have expected the author to cite 
similar examples from his own country of Ireland, but 
possibly Irish industrialism is not sufficiently dynamic 
to arouse the philanthropy of employers. 
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The Indian Parliament contemplates parallel mea- 
sures that would associate management and labour, 
though the illiteracy of workmen and the political 
character of trade-unions will offer special difficulties. 
Our leaders might with advantage peruse the present 
book and note down its many remarks on the various 
types of measures taken in different countries ; this 
would keep them away from copying what has been 
done elsewhere and devise appropriate steps to suit 
Indian conditions and psychology. 

A. L. 


EVEN UNTO THE INDIES. By John Correia-Afonso 
S.J., Bombay, Examiner Press, 1956. Pp. 101. Price 
ie. 2732. 


This is a well documented and interesting study 
of the missionary vocation of the Founder of the 
Society of Jesus, St. Ignatius of Loyola. In his fore- 
word to the book, Cardinal Gracias praises the clarity 
and persuasive style of the writer and draws attention 
to the main source of the book — the Documenta 
Indica, recently published, which contain the letters 
of St. Ignatius to his sons in the mission lands. When 
the entire purpose of missionary activity is being ques- 
tioned in this country and attempts are being made 
to tar it with a political brush, the book under review 
will prove to be a useful document, both historic and 
scientific, to show how pure and unselfish were the 
missionary ideals of those early Jesuits who left home, 
friends and country for the welfare of the people they 
had come to evangelise. 


On the other hand, the letters of the Jesuits in 
India to their Superior General in Rome acknowledged 
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with sorrow the admission of ‘ rice-christians ’ into the 
Church, and both Ignatius and they were of one mind 
in insisting that baptism should be preceded by in- 
struction in the essentials of the faith. Further, it 
was the intention of Ignatius to build up an Indian 
clergy as soon as possible. On all these controversial 
points, Fr. Correia-Afonso’s book has come out at the 
right time to clear away many misunderstandings re- 
garding Missionary policy in our country. But apart 
from these controversial issues, the book is a gift-offer- 
ing of the young author to the Society he loves so 
tenderly on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
the death of its founder. A. F. 


CATHOLIC AND INDIAN EDUCATION obtainable 
from St. Paul’s Seminary, Tiruchirapalli, South India, 
Pp. 172. Price Rs. 4/- plus postage. 


This is a symposium on various aspects of educa- 
tion from the Catholic point of view and of modern 
developments in Indian Education. The reader may 
rest assured that in this book he will be given a com- 
prehensive picture of the various problems of modern 
education and the contribution of the social sciences 
like sociology and psychology to the art of teaching. 


The first twelve articles cover the more theore- 
tical aspects of education and its various branches like 
aesthetic education, sex education, intellectual educa- 
tion, physical and moral education. The treatment of 
these difficult topics is highly satisfactory except for 
the one on the Psychology of Education where the 
author frankly complains that the subject is much too 
vast for adequate description in the space allotted to 
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The next three articles deal specifically with 
Catholic education. And the remainder concentrate 
on Education in India and the contribution that the 
Jesuits have made towards the education of our 
countrymen. 


For those interested in basic education which is 
peculiar and original to this country, there are three 
separate articles dealing with the subject. The first 
describes basic education as a revolution, which it 
really is, since Gandhiji performed a revolutionary 
feat when he turned the eyes of India’s leaders on 
the villages. The next article is a very sympathetic 
one from the pen of Fr. Tucker who spent some time 
in Wardha studying the system closely. And then 
comes a critical appraisal of the scheme in a third 
article. Obviously Gandhiji had tried to solve a very 
live problem in a very live way and his methods have 
to be adapted to changing circumstances, The scheme 
of basic education however has risen out of the national 
soil to provide an answer to a real need and one can- 
not pay too much attention to it. 


Briefly, the symposium deals with many interest- 
ing problems in education and tries to provide some 
of the answers. It contains some useful statistics on 
Catholic Colleges and Schools and the great part Jesuit 
educators and literateurs have played in training the 
youth of India and enriching its culture by their lite- 
rary works in the various Indian languages. 


A. F. 
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Socal Survey 


Fishermen of Bombay 


In spite of her extensive coast line India occupies a 
very minor position among the fishing nations of the world. 
According to the statistics published by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation (FAO) of UN. the total production of 
fish in India during 1951 was 762,700 metric tons as against 
3,800,000 tons in Japan, a leading fishing nation of the world. 
The value of fish caught during 1951 was estimated at 
Rs. 868-1 lakhs. 


Very little data is available about the socio-economic con- 
dition of fisherman in India. Last year the Bombay Govern- 
ment asked the Deputy Labour Commissioner, Bombay, to- 
make an inquiry. The inquiry was conducted in seven cen- 
tres in March, April and May, 1955. We shall here give a 
summary of some of the more important findings of this 
inquiry. 

Judging from the catch Bombay ranks third among the 
States engaged in sea fishing. Its total catch amounted to. 
14-9 per cent of the total fish production in the country. On 
account of the proximity of a good market the prices fetched 
were fairly high. The industry is very poorly organised and 
the means used are rather primitive. 


The total number of persons employed in the fishing- 
industry in the State is 53,000 of whom about 6,000 are women. 
Women are totally excluded from the fishing operation but 
they do most of the retail sale of fish. 


Of the total number engaged im the fishing industry about 
3500 are employers, employing some 6,000 workmen. The 
rest are independent workers. 


The employers recruit workers directly and contracts are 
oral. Usually the workers change their masters every season. 
Only about 4-1 per cent of the employees interviewed said 
that they had been working for more than ten years with 
the same employer. Generally there is a surplus of labour 
in the industry. 
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There are various systems of wage payment. Though 
some pay only cash, the usual custom is to pay both cash and 
a part of the catch. The tindals, who are leaders of the group 
and supervise the fishing operation, receive a seasonal wage 
ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800, while khalasis are paid from 
Rs. 350 to Rs. 500. In some places monthly, fortnightly and 
even daily wages are paid. Shore labourers are paid the 
seasonal wage of Rs. 250 to Rs. 350 besides free food. 


In addition to cash payments workers receive wages in 
kind in the form of food, clothing, tea, tobacco, bidi, etc. The 
expenditure on these items roughly works out to Rs. 326 per 
worker per season. The workers get no opportunities for 
subsidiary work. 


There are no set working hours or days in the industry. 
Workers engaged on small craft do not operate for a period 
of 3 or 4 days in each fortnight. Mechanically operated 
craft, however, carry out their operations of deep sea fishing 
throughout the season. The hours of work depend on the 
tides. It is estimated that on an average, fishermen are absent 
from shore for a period of 20—22 hours per day but the 
actual period during which they are engaged on operational 
work varies from 11 to 13 hours. There is no weekly holiday 
and other holidays are few and far between. In some centres 
holidays are granted for certain festivals. But very often 
even during a holiday a certain amount of work has to be 
put in for repairing and serving nets and craft. 


Most of the workers engaged in the industry are young 
i.e. between the ages of 21 and 40. Owing to the strenuous 
mature of the work men over 50 are, as a rule, not employed. 


An average family of a fisherman consists of 5-4 persons. 
Of these 1-9 persons are earners and 3-5 dependents. Women 
form an insignificant part of the earners in the family, there 
being only 0-2 women earners in a family of 4-5 consumption 
units. 


Most of the fisherman, 75 per cent of those imterviewed, 
are indebted, the average debt being Rs. 429. Expenses on 
‘weddings are the most important causes of indebtedness. 
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Sickness, house repairs and financing fishing business are some 
of the contributory causes. Money is borrowed from village 
money-lenders who charge as much as 37:5 per cent interest. 
In a few cases interests ranging from 38 to 75 per cent are 
paid. 


Trade unionism is in its infancy. There is only one Trade 
Union with a total membership of 500 workers at six centres. 
The employers strongly oppose any organisation among work- 
ers. It is difficult for union officials to gather men for meet- 
ings as they are dispersed and many are at sea. [Illiteracy 
and backwardness also contribute in no small measure to 
the absence of any strong trade union movement. 


Industrial Housing 


In Uttar Pradesh, under the Housing Scheme for sugar 
factories, construction of 1,109 quarters has been undertaken 
by 50 sugar factories up to 30th April, 1956. Of these, 1,002 
quarters were completed in all respects in 39 factories and 
the remaining 107 were in various stages of construction. Upto 
the same date a sum of Rs. 2,212,698 had been paid to a 
number of sugar factories towards the cost of construction 
work undertaken by them. 


All the quarters under the Subsidised Housing Scheme: 
in the State have been completed. The total number of quar- 
ters constructed is 13,426. 


Industrial Disputes 


During the month of April 1956, 100 fresh disputes oc- 
curred. The number of disputes current at any time during 
the month were 136. Of these 128 involved 79,314 workers 
and accounted for a time-loss of 512,435 man-days. This time 
loss was higher than the time-loss during the corresponding 
month for the previous year and the monthly average time- 
loss during 1955 by 58-8 and 7-9 per cent respectively. 


98 disputes terminated during the month under review. 
Workers achieved complete or partial success in 32 cases. 
In 43 cases they were unsuccessful. ‘The result was indefinite 
in .16 cases and not known in 7 cases, 
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Industrial relations were almost normal in all States except 
‘Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. In Uttar Pradesh there was some 
disturbance for a short period. In Bihar retrenchment in 
the D.V.C. was the topic of discussion among employers and 
employees. 


‘Working Population 


A recently published ILO study reveals the following 
percentages for agricultural workers in various countries of 
the world: India 73-9, per cent of her total labour force, 
Pakistan 79-5, Turkey 85-7, Thailand 85-8, Russia 45, Australia 
and New Zealand 17, North America 13 and United Kingdom 
5-3, 

Continent-wise the figures are: Asia 73 per cent, Africa 
‘75 per cent, Latin America 60 per cent, Southern Europe 58 
‘per cent, Eastern Europe 47 per cent, and Western Europe 
20 per cent. 


In the world’s entire labour force of 102-5 crores, of every 
hundred men and women, 59 are still engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and hunting. In the industrial sphere 18 are 
employed out of every 100. The second largest occupational 
wroup, in which 23 out of every 100 of the working popula- 
tion is busy, is that of various services. In Belgium, Britain 
-and Western Germany nearly 50 per cent are engaged in 
industry. In India those engaged in industry account for 
only 7:6 per cent. Im Thailand the figure is still lower being 
only 2-4 per cent. In North America which produces a huge 
surplus of farm products only 13 per cent are engaged m 
agriculture. 


Japanese Method 

About 20 lakh acres had been brought under the Japanese 
method of cultivation during the agricultural year 1955—56, 
stated the Food Minister in the Lok Sabha recently. The 
highest area brought under this method was in Madras, 8 
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lakh acres. It was contemplated that an area of 40 lakh acres 
would be brought under the Japanese method by the end of 
the second Five Year Plan. 


Student Indiscipline 


Student indiscipline is a common malady in India today. 
It affects not only the youngsters in our primary and second- 
ary schools but also, and even more so, our young men and 
women in the universities. Though all universities have had 
their share of trouble none has had as much as the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad. 


Some time ago the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University had appointed an Inquiry Committee to inquire 
into the causes of the frequent upheavals. The Committee, 
which was a one-man committee, under Mr. Justice Randhir 
Singh of the Allahabad High Court, has now published its 
report. According to the Committee the chief causes of in- 
discipline are: (1) An abnormal rise in the number of 
Students without a proportionate increase in the staff, accom- 
modation and equipment and the resultant thinning of contact 
between the teacher and the taught; (2) Baneful influence 
of political parties who exploit the young for their own poli- 
‘tical ends; (3) A sense of frustration owing to widespread 
unemployment; (4) Lack of sound home influence and pro- 
‘per training in the homes; (5) Lack of moral training and 
consequently the decline of respect to moral values ; (6) Want 
vf proper facilities for healthy activities outside school hours ; 
(7) Evil influence of cinemas; (8) Laxity of administration 
and (9) Absence of co-education. 


The Committee has made the following suggestions: 
(1) The top leaders of various political parties should be ap- 
proached and requested to make a general declaration that 
they would “leave the students of the University alone and 
‘would not use them for furthering their own ends”. (2) More 
‘technical institutions should be started to take off students 
after they pass their Intermediate for training in professions. 
(3) Teachers should not be allowed to stand for membership 
af legislatures except for the seats reserved for teachers and, 
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on no account, should they be allowed to hold offices in poli- 
tical organisations. (4) There should be select picture houses 
only to which students must be permitted to go. Pictures 
specially selected by a board of censors consisting of Univer- 
sity authorities and students, should be exhibited. Certain 
picture houses which show doubtful pictures should be put 
out of bounds to students. (5) A panel of visitors should 
be appointed to inspect student hostels from time to time. 
The visitors should not be members of a political party. 


The Randhir Committee has made a strong plea for the 
introduction of co-education from the beginning, i.e. the pri- 
mary stage. It is suggested that if boys and girls sit together 
in the class rooms from their early years they would get 
used to each other and the curiosity of the sex would not be 
felt at any stage by either sex. People who have some 
knowledge of human nature may doubt this saying of the 
learned president of the Inquiry Committee. 


Ayurveda 


The Union Minister for Health recently announced that 
the Indian Council of Medical Research proposed to establish 
-eight centres to make intensive and co-ordinated studies on 
Indian systems of medicine. Research will be conducted on 
two lines: a study of the fundamental principles and prac- 
tice of Ayurveda and secondly a scientific study of the various 
drugs used lin the system. These research centres will work 
in close co-operation with medical colleges and research insti- 
tutions. 


The Ministry of Health is slowly but steadily reorganis- 
ing health services in India. More medical colleges are being 
opened, more facilities are being made available for research 
work and the better training of medical personnel, steps are 
taken to manufacture more and more drugs in India, and more 
hospitals are opened. We have still a long way to go 
achieve our goal. 


There are still far too many quacks who freely practis? 
medicine to the detriment both the health and the economic 
resources of poor sufferers. Our public hospitals are far to 
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small everywhere to care for the growing number of persons 
who come for help. There are ever increasing complaints 
against hospital staffs. Though some of these may be purely 
imaginery born of an understandable anxiety to help their 
near and dear ones there are at least a few which are genuine. 


Recently in a get-together of medical men it was said 
that it was becoming quite a fashion among certain medical 
men to prescribe costly drugs when cheaper ones and’ just 
as effective were available on the market. With the cost of 
living ever rising the poor people find it very difficult to get 
the medical care they sorely stand in need of. 


Family Planning 


An all-out effort seems to be made to bring the “ benefits ” 
of family planning to the door of every home in the country. 
It has been decided to open 2,300 family planning clinics 
during the Second Five Year Plan. A sum Rs. Five crores 
has been earmarked for the purpose of family planning. 


Homes for Women 


During the second Five Year Plan period a sum of Rs. 10:5 
crores is to be spent for the rehabilitation of men and women 
who have been released from correctional and non-correctional 
institutions. 430 homes are to be set up to care for women 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. Suitable industries will be 
set up to provide useful employment to these women. It is 
proposed to set up 100 imdustries in the country for this 
purpose. 


A private member has introduced a Bill in the Lok Sabha 
to regulate orphanages and hostels for widows and girls. 
There are wide-spread irregularities of a very serious nature 
in many of the so-called orphanages and ashrams, as a recent 
inquiry has shown. Some kind of law is needed to regulate 
the running of these institutions to safeguard the women 
entrusted to them. But one is a bit doubtful whether the 
Present Bill will meet the need. 
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Employees’ Insurance 


The Employees’ Insurance Scheme now covers nearly a 
million workers. Government have plans to extend the bene- 
fits of the scheme to the families of workers in the near 
future. The Scheme would have done more progress if there 
had been more and better hospital facilities for the treatment 
of members. The Union Labour Minister has urged the State 
Governments to cooperate with the Central Government and 
do everything in their power to make the Scheme a success, 
The Government have plans to extend the Scheme to non- 
factory workers also. But first the factory workers must be 
covered. 


Hereafter workers who have lost limbs in accidents will 
be provided artificial limbs by the Employees’ Insurance 
Scheme Corporation. Limbs will be provided at the Army 
Artificial Limb Centre at Poona — the only institution of its 
kind in South-East Asia. Not only will the insured persons 
be provided with dress limbs, which are for restoring normal 
appearance, but also with working limbs which will enable 
the amputees to carry on their work to a large extent. The 
Centre will give them a month’s training in the use of the 
artificial limbs provided to them. All expenses will be met 
by the Corporation. 

The Gandhi Memorial Hospital, being built in Bombay 
through the generosity of the Mill-owners’ Association will 
be equipped by the Corporation and will be set apart en- 
tirely for the use of the insured persons. 


Instead of the small pensions which were hitherto granted 
for minor injuries the disabled persons will hereafter get a 
lump sum. 


Sick Leave 

The Chairman of the Labour Appellate Tribunal recently 
ruled that the service of a bank employee was to be computed 
for the purposes of sick leave from the date on which he 
was confirmed and not from April Ist, 1953, the date from 
which the new scales of pay, dearness allowance, special 
allowance, etc., came into force according to the direction of 
the Industrial Tribunal. 
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The dispute was between the management of the Behar 
Bank, Kanpur, and their employees. The Bank contended 
that service should be computed only from Ist April 1953 
but the employees on the other hand contended that the 
date of their confirmation was to be taken as the starting 
point. 


The Chairman agreeing with the employees said that sick 
leave was more important to an employee in the later years. 
of his service than im the earlier years. ‘Could it then have 
been intended,” he asked, “that a worker who had put in 
25 years of service should have to start earning sick leave 
from April 1, 1953, with the near certainty that he would 
never be able to accumulate a sufficiency of sick leave? That 
would clearly be contrary to the intention of the adjudicators 
who were promulgating a scheme of sick leave for the imme=- 
diate future benefit of the bankmen.” 


Prohibition 
According to the administration report of the Excise and 
Prohibition Department of the Government of Madras illicit 


distillation is the chief menace to the successful enforcement 
of the Prohibition Act. 


About 39,083 illicit distillation cases were reported dur- 
ing the year under review as against 35,150 the previous 
year. Illicit distillation is widespread and is reported from 
every district in the State. 


The total number of prohibition offences reported during 
the year was 95,864 as against 79,419 in the previous year. 


Distillation has became a very lucrative occupation for 
large numbers of people. Many distilleries “are backed by 
well-to-do persons, who have taken to illicit distillation as 
a very lucrative trade.” 


“Large quantities of fermented wash and distilling im- 
plements which were seized were destroyed. Even though 
such destruction might have resulted in heavy loss to them, 
it is more than compensated by the huge profits they earn,” 
the report added. 
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Economic Survey 


According to a _ socio-economic survey conducted in 
Hyderabad-—Secunderabad area by the Indian Institute of 
Economics, 22*2 per cent of the population can speak from 
three to five languages. 40-1 per cent claim Urdu as their 
mother-tongue and 39-2 per cent Telugu. Territorially 
Hyderabad is a Telugu area, 


The literates constitute 75:4 per cent among the males 
and 46-7 per cent among the females. Graduates and persons 
with higher qualifications constitute 1-3 per cent. 


The report says that there is great need of housing 
accommodation. Large number of buildings lie vacant. There 
are plenty of vacant lots which can be utilised for building 
purposes. There are numerous burial places all over the 
cities. These could be easily shifted to places outside the 
city limits. Too much money is spent on cinemas ‘and tea- 
shops and too little on social uplift work. Facilities for 
social and cultural activities among the middle and poorer 
classes are non-existent. Medical care is inadequate. Infant 
mortality works out at 24-7 per cent, fifty per cent dying 
before reaching twelve months. 


To the question, ‘How many children would you like 
to have?” 89 said it was “providential”, 54 described it 
as an absurd question, and 108 said “Four children”. 


The surveyors investigated 4,899 households consisting of 
32,173 persons. 16-9 per cent among them were immigrants 
since 1939. 














